"SMILING    CHARLIE"
Later, after he had learned that John D. Rockefeller
had invested heavily in the ore region, he reluctantly
consented to the venture. Still he expressed irritation.
In one letter he spelled John D/s name "Reckafellow,"
adding: "I don't think Standard people will succeed in
making ore a monopoly like oil, they have failed in every
new venture and Rockefeller's reputation now is one of
the poorest investors in the world. His railroads are
almost worthless. Note Troy, Cotton Seed, etc., etc.
Still I favor taking the Oliver half gratis." Again in a
formal communication to the board of managers, April
18, 1894, Carnegie wrote:
You will find that this ore venture, like all other
ventures in ore, will result in much trouble and less
profit than almost any branch of our business. If
any of our brilliant and talented young partners
have more time, or attention, than is required for
their present duties, they will find sources of much
greater profit at home. I hope you will make a note
of this prophecy.
Despite this attitude of the controlling owner, Oliver
and Frick persisted. In 1896 they arranged with Rocke-
feller to lease his mines upon a royalty basis of twenty-
five cents a ton, vastly below the market price, in con-
sideration of an agreement to ship 1,200,000 tons a year
over Rockefeller railroad and steamship lines to Lake
Erie ports at $1.45 a ton. Frick and Oliver saw a saving
of $J00,000 a year during the period of the proposed
fifty year contract. Oliver hastened to New York to
consult Carnegie who was again balking. Andy reported
the conference in a grudging note to Frick:
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